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«6 Discaenain VARIO MULTUM DIVERSA PALATO.’’—Hor. Lib. ii. Ep. 2. 
No. 23.—Vot. I. U NIV E RSIT Y OF mi IRG INI A. NOV. 18, 1829. 
LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH LAKES. | bits and careful reflection, might have been 
No: 1.” expected to afford a soil little adapted for 

the reception of such seed. 

HELVELLYN.— PART II. The district of the Zuureveld, literally 
(Continued from pege 324.) “ Sour Field””—so called from the charac- 
——— ter of its vegetable productions —was repre- 
THE EMIGRATION, sented as a fair and fertile region of unri- 
“ Good Heav'n! what sorrows gloom'd that | valled beauty, and only requiring flocks 


parting day and herds to be quite Arcadian—adorned 


That call'd them from their native walks away: | with evergreen groves and forests—with 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure } the euphorbia and the strelitza—the chan- 





Hung round the bowers and fondly ‘ir | delicraloes and the scented acacia, and 


last ; its lawny solitudes covered with sportive 
And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain herds of elegant antelopes. Such were 
For seats like these beyond the western main; | the accounts universally current; and such 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, the feelings which appear to have impress- 
Return'd and wept and still return’d to weep*” | ed every traveller; even the pious mission- 


Gonpswitn’s Deserted Village. | aries, Latrobe and Chmpbell, grew poeti- 
cal in the description of their journey over 
Not many months after the departure of | it. 

Mr. Colchester, a rumour reached the hap- How delusive these representations 
py and retired region of Wyburn, that the | proved; how fallacious the hopes thereby 
British Government was anxious to estab- | engendered ; how rashly and hastily the 
lish a settlement in South Africa, in the whole scheme was concocted; the results 
neighbourhood of Algoa Bay; and the | of the late emigration have sufficiently tes- 

“ Cumberland Paquet,’ which was re-| tified! 
ceived weekly from Keswick, was filled Amongst those of the staid and conside- 
with the fanciful delineations of Tourists, | rate who were led away by the general 
regarding this land of promise ; accompa~ enthusiasm was Mr. Todhunter. Although 
nied by an announcement of the more im- | in the enjoyment of every blessing ; happy 
pressive fact, that the Parliament had grant- | in his family, and prosperous in his cir- 
ed fifty thousand pounds to aid the emi- | cumstances ; these vivid representations 
grants in establishing themselves there. induced a desire for change, which had 
A sort of utopian delirium was excited | never previously characterised him. He 
on this subject, and the florid desc ‘riptions | Was remarked by his neighbours to be 
* of superficial observers laid hold of the | thoughtful and reserved ; and to be inces- 
minds of many, who, from their sober ha-| santly inquiring into the price of land and 
of agricultural implements; so that a ru- 
* These legends are not according to the de- | mour speedily got abroad, that he was de- 
ee eee ee — —iner — sirous of making large purchases; yet 
incidents are frequently ieeniel x taeh, celia how this could be they could not ima- 
historical and descriptive portions generally | gine, as they fancied, they knew exactly 
faithful. “ ‘the means possessed by Mr. Clementson 
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onl those ohik “ had bequeathed to | made by the honest fren on hei an- 
Mr. ‘Todhunter; and they knew, moreover, } nouncemeut of this intention of their 
that, since Mr. Clementson’s death, the | neighbour. They who had not been con- 
price of the produce of the soil had not | sulted, andthouzht they ought to have been, 
been such as to enable any one to avgment | were loud and long in the expression of 
his property ; adding many common ob- their dissatisfaction; and some declared, 
servations on the hardness of the times, } for the first time in their lives—* that they’d 
‘thowt Jwon Tonter varra hity-tity,” 








and the causes which tended to depress 








the ig interest in particular; and | adding a number of wise saws; that “they 7 
z i j ’ A, 
then, many sapient surmises were indulged, rot their money sae easy did not know i. 
| j 
regarding se e young stranger, whose life lue on’t,”’ h 1; ke. Nay, one 


Mr. Todhuntcr’s family had been iasiru- | of them,a bla old st tatestman who had been 
mental in saving ; that, for instance, it was | on terms of intimacy with Mr. Todhunter’s 

















not improbable he had made large pre s| father as well as with his benefactor, Mr. = 
to the family ; and it was farther asserted | Clementson, ventured to tell him to his Pe 
to be a fact, that he was about to be united | fice: “yl live to rue it, Mr. Tonter.” % 
| to Mr. Todhunter’s daughter, for whem | It will be readily imagined, that Mr. B 
he had not hesitated to express the grest- | Todhunter, however much he might be in- bs 
est interest, in the pres nee of Miss Lintop, | fi d by hist {0} ian de ware could not & 
a maiden sister of the clergy:nan of Gras- | bring his mind to this decision without nu- = 
mere. s pangs. Well wou ali 1 it have been : 


al 1 ! 
All these rumor had he consulted some of his more 

















bourhood, for sometiine, before t! were | experi ed friends, and listened more 
dispelled by more accurate information. | sceptically to the seductive accounts, which 
At length it transpired, that Mr. Todhunter | had been given. Untutored was he in the 
had been in correspondencs ith the co- | way f the 1 but little aware of 
lonial office; and lind, farther, heard | th Wn ind weighty inconveniences 
to speak in raptures of the prospects held | atten lant upon emigration, even to the 
out to the enterpri , Who would emi- | most advantageous situations. Tis lifehad 
grate to South ; nay, he liad even | been spent in comfort: privation was un- 
asserted, in the pu ‘esence of the before men- | known to him; and, in his enthusiasm, 


tioned lady, that if he had uot so large a | was never anticipated. The chief distress, 














family, he would unhesit itingly dispose which he expr rienced, was in disposing of 
of his property, pack up his all and pro-| that home in which he had spent so many 
ceed forthwith to this fairy settlement, | years of happiness, 
where every luxury was to be proc leced “that cot, where every pleasure rose,” 
without the slightest exertion on the part | and in parting with those friends, who had je 
' of the settler. proved to him, that the friendship of the 
i di This contingent mode of expression. so | world is not, as it has been described and : 
a | i commonly employed even when the mind | has too often proved, “a show! mere out- J 
ie i is fixed upon any course, was properly | ward show !” A 
4 : construed by the neighbours. Still. they | The chief pang was, however, yet to be 
q ; ae remained in a state of uncertainty, until,| come. ‘The day of sale was, indeed, one 
y : according to the custom of the country, | of severe trial: but if a tear started into his 
4 the parish clerk, one Sunday morning,} eye, when a favorite article of furniture 
mS i i after the congregation: had quitted the | was ¢ 3 to the highest bidder, he dash- 
Af Vt church, made proclamation in the church | ed the intrader away, as if fearful that his 
mt yard, with a ste rere O yes! v5 — pot so Nate might overcome his re- 
Pe ot eral times repeated, that “ vite EsTatTE | solution. It Was a time of constant effort, 
oF ip OF MR. JOHN TONTER, WITH ALL THE | of perpetual strife with his inmost feelings. 
a) GOODS AND CHATTELS THEREUNTO BE- | Ifis children, with that desire for novelty, 
Ni It LONGING WILL BE SOLD ‘TO THE cone, which is proverbial, and dutiful and affec- 
4 fe EST BIDDER ON THURSDAY SE’NNIGHT, tionate w “me al, m ide no oie pr aa 
hae \ ‘ THAT IS THE 20TH. OF DECEMBER [S19. | to their fa Hers Wl ishes. his, consequen - 
- ig ‘gum Rave vue xine” ly, gave him but little uneasiness. But, 
a Mm Many a remark, it may be imagined, was when 4 day of departure arrived, = os ; 
‘ie , ness well nigh failed him; the kindheart- 
a i 
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ed neighbours—many indeed from a consi- 
lerable distance—when they heard that the 






r 
family were about to q lit this peacet il re- 
sion to traverse thousands of miles on the 
trackless ocean, assembled to take, as th 


imagined, a last farewell: believing it, in 


, a a. 1 eee 

their 1gnorance, Itnpossivie that the tamily 
4] = “. , 

could ever escape the dangers of suci 


yvage; seclog that they themsctyv¢ 


sidered it necessary to settle their affair 


before journeying even from their own to 


a more distant country. And, when all th 
indigent neighbours, whose necessities had 
been relieved, and vac 
been soothed, by th ions of Ro 
Todhunt ras embled, -sobbing ; if t 
hearts would brenk to t ke | \ of thi 
benefactors ; at being parat from tho 
on whom they had be } » mich de n- 
dant.— \ tad ( »D i 
and when the vehicles drove off, in w 

the y wel to tr crpo I. hye 

of their embarkation, loud were th ol 
ind groans theo of a trial, it 
wel of stren i th yiland the 
bo which « | from eve one pre- 


gent, and the little, ragged urchins, who 
had been so largely indebted to the bene- 
volence of this excellent family, accompa- 


nied the carriages, sobbing and crying, un- 


til they one by one droppe d off} and th: 


emigrants were finally separated trom eve- 


cted them with 


ry animated link that conne 


their former residence. 

It may be known to many of our read- 
crs, that five thousand emigrants were se- 
lected fiom the incredible multitudes of 
all ranks, characters and professions, who, 


at this period, besieged Earl Bathurst’s of- 


fice with their importunate applications: 


these were put on board a fleet of trans- 
ports, provided and well fitted out by the 
+] 
ul 


British Government; the better accommo- 


tability, 


dations being allotted to the settlers of | 
property and whilst the | 


steerage was assigned to those of an inferior 


re 3] ec 


description. 

We shall not dwell on the various events 
that occurred on the passage—suflice it to 
say that it was attended with the usual al- 
ternati storms and calms, to which 





ns of 





the passenger becomes tolerably accustom- 
the expiration of a lo: 
and was relieved only by the 





ed before 


voyage 





citement, occasioned by the 1 

nies observed on crossing the line. It was, 

on the whole, a favorable voyage, and the 
36° 


| emigrants disembarked safely at 


i day met with a company of 








Algoa 
bay, whence they proceeded in long trains 
or caravans of bullock waggons, towards 
their land of promise ; the whole cavalcade 
which had assembled here consisting of not 
less than ninety thousand souls. How 
miserably deceived many of these infatua- 
ted beings must have been, may be ima- 
eined from the fact mentioned by an intel- 
ligent individual of the party, that he one 
} ladies and 





ufemen, searching for apricots and 
rat in the thorny jungles near the 
Zwartkop’s river, where they expected to 


ind them erowing wild in the woods, like 
the hip and the haw in England. 

\fter a weary progress, the settlers at 
oth reached Albany, with a serene sky 


e and verdant plains and bowery 
rroves around them; and they pitched their 
tent der the shade of the fragrant Aca- 
c id amid oroves of the gorgeous kaf= 
i—the ervthrina corallodendrum 

of Be 


he frst view of the Zuureveld was 
not lculated to remove the delusion, un- 
der which the sanguine settler had labour- 
ed. ‘This extensive region consists of a 
stretch of country sixty or seventy miles 
long by about thirty broad ; calculating its 
lengih from the Bosjesman’s tothe Groote 
Visch or Great Fish River; and its average 
breadth from the sea beach to the parallel 
of mountains extending from the 

Near the 
coast it is considerably diversified by small 
hills and gently rising grounds, and, for 
the most part, flows into an easy, undu- 
lating, outline. 

The general aspect of the country is 
picturesque—the verdant pastures and the 
grassy knolls contrasting beautifully with 
the dark and dense forests, which clothe 
the deep glens and the banks of the water 
whilst the undulating, open, 
country is often agreeably diversitied with 
scattered groves or large straggling trees, 
intermixed with thickets of evergreens and 
clumps of the mimosa. 

\ verdant cop, one of the highest in the 
neighbourhood, Mr. Todhunter selected as 
the site of his future residence. It was 
beautifully situated, commanding an exten- 
sive view over the Zuureveld and over its 
most picturesque portion ; and was pos- 
sessed, from its situation, of an advantage, 
which he did not then appreciate, in being 


range 


Groote Visch to Assagay Bush. 


courses, 
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safe from the excessive inundations to 
which the country is liable. 

Little, indeed, did the settlers dream 
that this was an evil they had to appre- 
hend; although a slight examination of 
the geological appearance of the country 
might have exhibited it to them forcibly. 

The streams, which issue from the 
range of mountains forming one of the 
boundaries of the Zuureveld, have formed 
deep and broad kloofs or ravines—the chan- 
nels of periodical torrents—in which only 
a small quantity of brackish water usually 
flows, although these yawning gulphs, sit- 
uated, as it were, between mountains, 
when gorged by the sudden and excessive 
rains, become formidable rivers, rolling on 
with terrific impetuosity to the sea, and 
sweeping every thing before them. 

Unaware of the danger of these sudden 
hurricanes the improvident emigrants had 
fixed their habitations in the verdant dales, 
wherever a brook or fountain was discov- 
ered ; and where the light mould, washed 
from the higher grounds, presented a richer 
and deeper soil for cultivation; in situa- 
tions liable to excessive inundations ; and 
even where there were vestiges of former 
deluges on the trees and banks higher up 
the hill than some of the huts they inhabit- 
ed. 
The land, appropriated to Mr. Todhun- 
ter, lay around the cop, and comprised some 
of the most fertile in the whole Zuaureveld. 

Hlis family consisted of his daughter 
Rose, of whose virtues we have already 
spoken, and a younger daughter—his sons 
Edmund and John, the latter of whom 
was about fifteen years of age—and a man 
and his wife, who were ardently attached 
to the family, both having been servants to 
Mr. Todhunter in Cumberland for many 
years, and who insisted on sharing with 
them the advantages or disadvantages of 
their new condition. 

It was, of course, of immediate necessity 
to erect some covering to shelter them 
from the inclemencies of the weather, and 
from every intrusion, until a suitable habi- 
tation should be built. A “wattle and 
daub” house was, therefore, run up—in 
other words, a frame of posts, surmounted 
by a thatched roof and wattled up to the 
eaves, with branches of trees or saplings 
from the nearest thicket. the inner parti- 
tions being constructed of the same mate- 
rials, and the whole plastered with clay. 
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This was sufficient for their immediate ne- 
cessities; indeed it formed the ordinary 
habitation of the poorer settlers ; and, 
when smoothed over, white-washed and 
adorned with a neat garden in front, had 
an air of considerable comfort and conve- 
nience. 

Mr. Todhunter, however, immediately 
set about the erection of a more durable 
and commodious dwelling, which was in- 
habitable in the course of a few weeks. 
In the mean time he had commenced his 
farming operations, had cleared and culti- 
vated a considerable extent of corn Jand, 
made several dams in the neighbouring 
brook, or river—for in South Africa every 
insignificant stream receives this appella- 
tion—and led water from a considerable 
distance to irrigate his fields, which he in- 
closed with quince hedges, and planted 
vineyards, orchards and gardens for future 
use. 

Every thing was going on prosperous!y, 
and the family were gradually becoming 
accustomed to the privations, necessarily 
attendant upon a first settlement at such a 
distance from more cultivated districts : the 
crops had made their appearance and were 
very promising, when it was suddenly dis- 
covered, that they had been attacked by the 
rust or mildew ; and what seemed a singu- 
lar fatality,—although the rust had not 
been wholly unknown at the Cape—it first 
began to prevail extensively and destruc- 
tively in the very year, 1820, that the co- 
lonists’ arrived. The discovery was made 
at the time when the expectations of the 
emigrants had been elevated, by the es- 
tablishment of the Drostdy or seat of the 
Provincial Government at Bathurst town ; 
and, by the projected opening of the Kowie 
river as a port for the exportation of their 
surplus produce. 

But this infliction upon the vegetable 
world was only the first of a series of mis- 
fortunes. 

The forest, which covers the steep and 
rugged ravines of Albany and the boundary 
ridge of mountains, is inhabited by the 
buffaloe, the antelope and the cowardly 
hyena; the last of which makes occasional 
ravages amongst the flocks of the settler. 
The other and more noble animals—the li- 
on, the elephant, the springbok, the quagha 
&c., described by travellers, have now al- 
most disappeared—frightened from their 
former haunts, by the approach of man. 
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Occasionally, however, a ferocious lion is 
met with and it was such an accidental 


rencontre, which converted the dwelling of 


Mr. Todhunter into a house of mourning. 

John Todhunter, the younger son, had 
been hunting, in company with a neigh- 
bouring settler. On arriving at a spring, 
surrounded by tall reeds and rushes, he 
handed his gun to his companion and 
alighted to seek for water, but, on approach- 
ing the fountain, an enormous lion started 
up, close at his side and seized him by the 
arm. The youth, although dreadfully alarm- 
ed and taken by surprise, stood still with- 
out struggling, having the presence of mind 
to be aware, that the least attempt to es- 
cape would be followed by instant destruc- 
tion. The animal, also, remained motion- 
less, holding the arm firmly in its fangs, 
but without biting it severely ; and shut- 
ting its eyes, at the same time, as if unable 
to withstand the look of its victim,—for 
the overpowering effect of the human eye 
upon the lion seems to be now sufficiently 
attested. As they stood in this position, 
young Todhunter beckoned to his compa- 
nion to advance, and shoot him in the fore- 
head, which might readily have been ef- 


fected, as the animal kept its eyes closed, | 


and the youth’s body concealed any object 





advancing in one direction from its notice. 
The companion of Todhunter was, howev- | 


er, miserably deficient in animal courage, 
and in place of attending to his desires, 
cautiously retreated towards the top of a 
neighbouring rock. The youth continued 
beckoning for assistance, for a long time— 
the lion remaining perfectly passive : irri- 
tated, however, at the cowardly behaviour 
of his companion and losing all patience 
with the animal, he drew a knife, with 
which every South African hunter is pro- 
vided; and, with the utmost force of his 
arm, plunged it into its breast. The thrust 
was mortal ; but not early enough to pre- 
serve the youth’s own life; for the enraged 
animal, in striving to grapple with him, 
and whilst held at arm’s length by the ut- 
most efforts of his strength and despera- 
tion, dreadfully lacerated his breast and arms 
with its talons. The lion at length fell, 
from loss of blood, and the youth with it. 
The pusillanimous companion, who had 
witnessed this formidable struggle from the 
rock, now assumed courage to advance and 
succeeded in carrying his mangled friend 
to the nearest house, from whence he was 





transported home, and received such aid as 
the kind neighbours and his own afflicted 
family could afford him. On the day fol- 
lowing, he was visited by the surgeon from 
the Drostdy, but all human aid was una- 
vailing : he expired three days afterwards 
of locked jaw. 

Great was the distress of the expatriated 
Todhunter: but, that misfortunes come not 
singly had been already shewn. Happy 
vould it have been for them had the evil 
ended here: but this excellent family were 
doomed to a second bereavement: a se- 
cond “ shaft” was thrown and a second 
time was their happiness destroyed. 

The youngest daughter had caught a se- 
vere cold from the vicissitudes to which 
they were exposed soon after their arrival 
at Albany: this was augmented by a resi- 
dence in a habitation, the walls of which 
were not yet dry ; and which permitted the 
entrance of the raw and chilly air of Spring. 
The affection had continued with consi- 
derable obstinacy for upwards of two 
months, and but little doubt could remain 
that the disease had, at length, settled on 
the lungs. 

The distress, produced by the melancho- 
ly and calamitous death of the brother, 
hastened the progress of the insatiate ra- 





vager : the roses on her cheek became con- 
verted to ashy paleness; save when the 
circumscribed flush too surely indicated 
the canker within: week after week she 
wasted away, buoyed up, as is usual in this 
delusive disease, with expectations of re- 
covery, till at last ;— 

‘* Without a groan, or sigh, or glance to shew 

* A parting pang, the spirit from her past.” 

In the neighbourhood of their habitation 
she was deposited in the earth, close by 
the side of that brother whom she had so 
tenderly loved, and from whom, in death, 
she was not separated—amidst the sym- 
pathies of the colonists, which are always 
powerfully excited in all new settle- 
ments, on such occasions, but were doubly 
so in this case, from the accumulated af- 
flictions the family of Mr. Todhunter had 
experienced in so short a time, and from 
the feelings of attachment which their be- 
nevolent natures had excited in all around 
them. 

These painful dispensations were severe 
chasteners to Mr. Todhunter, and bitterly 
did they cause him to repent the step he 
had taken. 
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“Fool that I was,” he wonld often ex- 
claim “to leave that world of happiness, 
which I have proved myself so incapable 
of appreciating.” 

Worlds would he have given, 
possessed them, to be restored to Wyburn 
in the enjoyment of the same happiness, 
which he had such a short time previously 
possessed ; but this was impossible. Ilis 
affections he had now to share only be- 
tween two—instead of four: but these two 
were patterns of dutiful affection; and 
their consolatory attentions supported him 
in his heart-rending trials; although they 
themselves largely needed the same solace 
which they bestowed on their adored pa- 
rent. 

The cup of misfortune seemed now to 
be drained upon the heads of this excel- 
lent but unhappy family. Alas! many 
dregs still remained. ‘Their domestic af- 
flictions were their own. What they had 
now to experience bore equally on all 
the colonists; on some, indeed, to an in- 
finitely greater extent than on Mr. ‘T'odhun- 
ter. 

A second, a third, and fourth 
harvest failed, from the combined effects 
of the rust and the singularities of the cli- 
mate; and the condition of the inferior 


had he 


even a 


colonists became of course most deplora- | 


ble. ‘Their calamities were, however, yet 
to be crowned, by one of those excessive 
inundations to which, as has been already 
remarked, the country is liable; and which 
ought to have been suspected, by the set- 
tlers, from its geological aspect. 

Here, again, the devoted emigrants were 
doomed particularly to suffer; for, al- 
though the storm was felt over all the east- 
ern districts, it was more disastrous to 
them than to any other class of inhabi- 
tants ; partly, it was believed, from their 
want of experience to guard against the ef- 
fects of these sudden desolations, and part- 
ly, as was the case with the greater num- 
ber, from their utter incapability of repair- 
ing the damages they sustained. 

From December, 1820, until October, 
1823—a period of thirty-four months— 
sufficient rain had not fallen to saturate 
the earth or even to keep the streams run- 
ning. On the fifth of October, 1823, a 
gentle rain commenced and continued un- 
til Monday. On the two foliowing days 
there were occasional showers, when every 
thing started into life and verdure. ‘The 
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night of Thursday, however, proved ex- 
tremely tempestuons, and the thirsty soil 


saturated. The rain 





had become entirely 
continued in torrents during the night of 
Friday, and, on the following morning, 
the most alarming inundation presented it- 
self as far as the eye could reach. The 
immense Aloofs were now gorged to the 
brim and rushing with impetuous velocity 
to the ocean; and the streams on the low- 
er grounds, which had appeared incapable 
of exciting alarm under any circumstance, 
and where many of the poorer emigrants 
had fixed their habitations, had now swollen 
into formidable rivers, carrying before 
them the flimsy habitations of the “daub 
and woltle? kind, and ruining every im- 
provement that had been effected—wash- 
ing away the corn and the products of the 
garden along with the soil, and destroying 
the flocks and herds to an almost incre- 
dible extent. 

Mr. Todhunter, amidst the general de- 
struction, suffered largely, but not to the 
same amount as those who had chosen a 
less favorable site for their residence. A 
small stream, in front of his house and at 
the bottom of the knoll, had risen twelve 


feet in one night: in one place it was 
upwards of one hundred feet broad and was 
| carrying every ‘thing before it. <A great 


part of his cattle pen or kraal, as the Hot- 
tentots term it, was swept off; the garden 
and fruit trees were washed away; and the 
produce of the soil was found suspended on 
the bushes, several feet above the ground. 

Fortunately, the house was of good ma- 
terials: within doors, consequently, they 
escaped weil; and they could hear “the 


dreadful pother o’er their heads” and the 


spouting of the cataract and the fitful hur- 
ricane, without much fear of injury to thein- 
selves; but their sensivilities were painful- 
ly excited. 

3 ‘ for those whose heads 





Were naked to the visiting blasts of ileav’n 
In that its hour of wrath. 

For the lone traveller on the hill of storms 
lor the tossed shipman on the perilous deep.” 


and they calculated, too truly, that they 
would be doomed to learn of extensive de- 
vastation among the plantations of their 
neighbours as well as their own. ‘The 
prospects of the whole colony were, in fact, 
ruined, and it was now satisfactorily pro- 
ved, that neither the high nor the low 
places could be cultivated; the droughts 
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thing on the former, and 


destroying every thi 
the torrents committing 





ravages on the latter 

Every hour brough 
accounts of the desolation amongst the set- 
tlers. In ee the water had risen 
twenty-five feet, had filled 
and both the emigrant and his wife and 
family (consisting of six children, one an 
infant only six weeks old, 
in the woods, for the remainder of the 
night, and had a most miracnlous escay 
In Graham’s ‘Town, forty houses had been 
len- 


one | 





soneht refuge 





pe. 


carried away ; and Uitenhage and Stel 
bosch were severely damaged. In the 
Field-Cornecy of Zwaagershock from eia 
teen to twenty thonsand sheep perished, 
and Hans Hamerslag, one of the | 
farmers or Vee Boers, behind the fHartfell, 
lost between two and three thousand 
} +] 1 , 


The misery, occasioned by this destrne- 





tive tempest, put an end to the hones, that 
h 1d been ent rtain dd. of su "CE ssfully colo- 


They, 


commercial or ope- 


nizing this devoted district. who had 
been bronght up to a 
rative life, left their settlement and resorted 
whilst others betook them- 
Drostdus. Still 


selvesto the neighbouring | 


ve 
to Cape Town; 


many were kept there by their interest 
the soil and the diffic: Ity they had of d 
posing of it, after such accumulated di 
ters. Amongst those. who \ hn 

ated and who had made zealo id per- 
severing exertions to effect the object fio 


vernment, was the 





Bitterly—vet more biiterly——did he do 
plore the delusion under which he had Ia- 


boured, and that he had not investivated, 


' 
| 
with proper scepticism, the gaudy descrip- 





} 4 P 1 
pable representations of the govern 





which had devised this injudicious, ill-con- 
certed, and, as it turned out. ruinous emi- 


And often, again, did he reflect 





gration. 
on the delirium under which = h 

boured, and that he should not have taken 
the advice of some conscientious cornsel- 
lor—and then, the warning voice of his old 
a yl live to Vir. 
would constantly intrude up- 





neichbour rue it 
Tonter !”” 
on his reflections—for these prophetic re- 
marks make a strange impression when 
they come to be too sadly realized; and 
then the heart-rending recollection of his 
severe domestic calamities, 
prospective existence in poverty and mise- 
ry, almost drove him distracted: added 


he had la- | 


and of his | 


-! lic prints, that Mr. Colchester 


sf 
| Commissi mers W 
t 


mre came RS ke 
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to which, marauding Kaffres made incur- 
into his settlement, rendered bold 
| iN | distress and the conse- 
qj n t of Landdrost or sheriff 
of the district, took y a part of his re- 
maining cattle and seized upon old Tho- 


mas, his servant, but let him go, after cut- 


ting off his buttons and almost frightening 
the poor creature to death. 

The British Government had long been 

d prospects of the emi- 

well meant but unfor- 

had caused to desert 

country. The feelings of the 

lation were, likewise, powerfully 

ind large subscriptions were 


aware of the light 
. ail 28 
grants, whom their 


inate allurements 





sot up for the relief of the settlers. 


intil the 
seen communicated in the pub- 
had the 

} idea that the fainily of his old 
benefactor might form part of them. On 


names of the suf- 


+] 








ing the name of 'Todhunter, however, 

he im | ly wrote to Dalehead, think- 
ing th om relatives of his friends 
ivht be amongst them, and anxious to 
opportunity of reciprocating the 
| t had been extended to him. 
The | »t which had elapsed, since his 

{ had been employed in 

of | education at the 
Uni if O | here though oc- 


is thoughts 





prentl indered to the h ppy locality 
ot \W n 

No ing ananswer from Dalehead 
he immediately wrote to Mr. Lintop, the 
clergyman of G nere, from whom he re- 

ived t | int intelligence, that Mr. 
Todhuanter had, th years previously join- 
ed the emigration to Algca Bay, and con- 
sequently that he was one of the sufferers. 

Tl grateful 3 h immediately deter- 
mined, Il hazards, to proceed to the 
Cape; and, having learnt that a Board of 


sent out 
hrouch the interest of his father, whe was 


is ebout to be 





an old friend of the minister, he succeeded 
in obtaining t in it: and as the agi- 
ited condition of the colony required im- 
inediate in { e Mercury, of 
forty two ns, was tched with the 








Commissioners, which af an unusually 
short voyage landed thein safely at Cape 
Town, from whence they hastened to Al- 
bany and reached the Drostdy at Bathurst 
‘Town, soon after the dreadfal hurricane. 


] 
i 
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With difficulty the Commissioners made 
their way over the inundated country to 
Thirlemere, the residence of Mr. ‘l'od- 
hunter. 

The joy of this afflicted family, at the 
sight of Mr. Colchester, may be easily ima- 
gined ; whilst his benevolent heart was 
racked at the deplorable state in which 
he found those, who, a few short years be- 
fore, were in a situation to diffuse assis- 
tance and happiness on all around them. 
Still his distress was mitigated by the en- 
nobling reflection, that he could now have 
an opportunity of administering to their 
felicity. 

His accumulated misfortunes had already 
determined Mr. Todhunter to return to his 
native country, at all risks; for, although 
he had suffered considerably in his means, 
he was still possessed of sufficient to en- 
able him to purchase a small estate; and, 
by economy, to live in comfort. This re- 
solution was encouraged by Mr. Colches- 
ter, who promised, on his réturn to Cape 
Town, to send them conveyances for their 
transport thither. Accordingly, prepara- 
tions were made to quit this spot with 
which so many melancholy sentiments 
were united: their property was disposed 
of at public sale,to the Vee- Boers who had 
become accustomed to this climate of un- 
certainty and poverty : and, when the ve- 
hicles arrived from Cape Town, they took 
leave of the Zuureveld with no other feel- 
ings of regret, than were caused by the ne- 


cessity for leaving behind them the ashes of 


their beloved relatives to repose in the de- 
sert, liable to be disturbed by the roaming 
savage or the prowling beast of the forest. 

On their arrival at Cape Town, they 
found that comfortable accommodations 
had been provided for them, and, through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Colchester, they 


received the attentions of the officers of 


Government and other respectable resi- 
dents, so that their temporary sojourn, there, 
was one of considerable pleasure. 

But Mr. Colchester was not thus regard- 
ful of his old friends from feelings of be- 
nevolence or of duty alone. The love, 
which he had experienced, on his first ac- 
quaintance with Rose Todhunter, had in- 
deed been repressed by absence and by the 
weight of more severe studies, but it 
was not extinct. The spark was still there 
and it needed but the presence of her who 
had first excited it, and who was now in 





the full bloom of youth and beauty, to be 
again fanned into a flame. The pensive 
melancholy, moreover, impressed on her fair 
countenance by the calamities she had ex- 
perienced, since their first acquaintance, 
added materially to the interest which she 
would have otherwise awakened. 

As the objects of the commission were 
not likely to occupy much time, the family 
were easily prevailed on to remain at the 
Cape until the Board should return to Eu- 
rope: with whom they embarked in the 
Mercury, and landed safely at Portsmouth, 
after an ordinary voyage. 

The feelings between Rose and Mr. 
Colchester had, in the mean time, ripened 
into the most tender attachment ; and on 
their arrival at Portsmouth their happiness 
was consummated. 

As Mr. Colchester’s possessions lay in 
Northamptonshire, they urged Mr.Todhunt- 
er to spend the remainder of his days with 
them ; but their entreaties were entirely in- 
effectual. Finding him to be fixed in his 
determination, Mr.Colchester’s benevolence 
Was exerted in another direction; and the 
strong applications, which he made to the 
Government induced them, for they could 
not but feel that Mr. 'Todhunter’s losses 
were partly occasioned by their own igno- 
rance and imprudence, to afford him some 
compensation: this they were unable to do 
ina direct manner, from the number of ap- 
plications that would be occasioned ; but 
the oftice of Commissioner of stamps for the 
county of Cumberland, becoming at this 
time vacant, by the death of the former 
incumbent, Mr. Todhunter was appointed 
to the situation, so that his income was 
now really greater than it had been, prior 
to his unfortunate expedition. 

Still to Wyburn « his heart untravelled 
fondly turned :” to Cumberland he, conse- 
quently, bent his way : and, when the kind 
and good creatures of Wyburn and the vi- 
cinity understood that he was about to re- 
turn to them after his afflictions, they way- 
laid and accompanied him to their village, 
with evidences of the most cordial welcome. 
Luckily, too, the purchaser of his estate 
was a man of generous feelings : and soon 
after Mr. Todhunter’s arrival, offered him 
his possessions for the same amount which 
he, himself had paid for them: although 
many improvements had, in the mean time, 
been etlected. 

The proposition was joyfully and eager- 
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ly acce cepted ; and, ina short time, Mr. T'od- 
hunter was in posscasion of that spot ren- 
dered dea: to him by a thousand assoc ia- 
tions, where he still lives, ashamed of his 
hasty and thoughtless expedition ; and af- 
fording another instance to these rude and 
seque stered people, of the miseries attend- 
ant on a removal from their own happy 
spot,—in seare sh of 

“ Some fleeting good that mocks us wit h the 

view, 

«“ That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
« Allures from far, yet, flies :” 
and communicating a_lesson to the whole 
world, against engaging in emigration, for 


as we follow, 


the increase of happiness or 


without being fully aware of the capabili- 











prosperity, | 


ETTRES, A 


ties of the country which they may have | 
selected. e 
Ee SONNET 
Far from the haunts of man ar ibod 
I find, ’midst nature and her 1 home 
More filted to my spirit, when IT roam 
Or by the silent shere or shady wood ; 
Where, though alone, ‘tis not in sollt 
For I can read, or in the starry deme 
Above, or all around, as in a tome, 
With none to check my thov s or to intrude 
On meditations, which can woe bevuile 
Of half its bitterness—and dreams which sleep 
Hath not engender’d: but, alas! the while 
Gay youth and wit and wealth und beauty keep, 
Their midnight revels, must I stand and smile, | 
As one who smiles because he would not wee p 


D.C.-T. 








ENGLISIT PROVINCIALISMS.—No. 6. 
( Continued from page 289.) 





DIALECTS IN THE BRITISH ISLES.” 


The word Kelt is of Greek origin. 
When the Romans adopted the name 
from them, according to custom, they 
changed the & to ec. In this manner 
Celt came to us. C before e and 7 was, 
~<a. always pronounced, by them, 
like & 3 and, hence, we have preferred 
the original orthography. 7 


KELTIC 


See Adelung’s Mithridates, vol. 2 

| A writer in the last number of the North 
American Review. in a notice of the “ Grecian 
and Roman Gee ography” of Professors Long and 
Dunglison, to this word being 
Kell, as well as to Babelmandel being 


objects written 


written 
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The Kelts are supposed to have been 


the earliest people, that migrated from 
Asia to Europe. The older Greeks, 
however, knew little more of them, than 


that they dwelt in the west; ail, they 
vere so little acquainted with the west- 
ern portions of Kurope as to designate 
all the nations, who dwelt between the 
Oder and the mouth of the Tagus, by 
that name. ‘The Romans, from their 
different manners and customs, and lan- 
guage made a better discrimination, but 
they still reckoned, as Kelts—the Iberi- 
ans, Germans and Thracians. 
At the commencement of correct 
~ true Kelts dwelt partly in 
Gaul and Britain, and partly in many 
districts of Italy and in the countries be- 
tween the Alps and Danube, from 
Gaul to Pannonia. In antient Italy, the 
Umbrians and Aue at least, be- 
longed to them. etween the Alps and 
the Danube—the ‘Tauris (the subse- 
Norici) the Vindelicii, the Helve- 


1 ‘ 


ul and the Rheti were de ) "Keltish. 


the 


ans, 


quent 


The Kelts, it is imagived, probably 
took their course out of Asia, to the 
south of the Danube; so that they had 
the Iberians before them, the numerous 
tribe of Vhracians behind and the 
Ge Hans On their flank. In this course 
they s in italy and the southern 


rermany. 


They 


themselves Gael or 


appear to 
Gail, 
whence ee Greeks formed their «Acros, 
! Under the name Galli they 
were known to the Romans; and their 
descendants in the highlands of Scotland 
are still called Gaels. 

The language of the Kelts differs 
considerably from the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic ; although the proximity of the na- 
tions gave occasion to continual admix- 


«| 
on Mag ( v G 
have called 


heh, 


The Reviewer is evidently not 
former has been employed by 
and that the latter is 
used by all the most approved, geographers. 
Ile also objects to the authors and places of an- 
tiquity being designated by their correct names 
and prefers the use, in schools and colleges, of 
the modern naines which have been given them. 
The hich eulo the work are 
valu ; so much erroneous 
prejudice Wy. 


Babelmandeb 
aware that the 
some of the best writers, 


ciums passed on 
less from one 


ex! ik bitii 
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tures; there is reason, likewise, for 
lieving, that it furnished 
to the Latin. 


The following are a few of the Kelush 


numerous 


words which enter into the conformat! 


of English and othe proper names. 

Aber, A bay—the mouth of a 
hence, Abert "aca ty 
conway— Aberavon, Aberystwith and al- 
so Havre. 

Alpes, A 
from its high 
Swiss mountains .4/bia. 

Carn, A heap of 
hence, perhaps, ¢ 
is by some, derived from Cornu-Gallia— 


lraw, 


mountain—hence, .@bion 
Strabo calls the 


coasts. 


sto ics 


rock o1 
C } 1.1} | 1° 
ornwalls although this 


the horn of Wales—Carnia, Carinthia 
&ce. 

Craiz, A rock—whence various 
names in Scotland—aud perhaps the 


Graian Alps. 

Dun, A hill or mountain—English 
Downs—Caledonia Also a dec p 
place—English Down—Lugdunum. 

Pen, Penn, The summit of a moun- 


: & . = 
tain—whence Pendennis, Pennveant, 


a 
WC. 
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Penrith, Penryn; also Apennine, Pen- | 


i 
nine Alps &c. 
Tan, 
\ 


Aquitania &c. 


ee 
A countrv—hence Britannia and 


That Great Britain was peopled from 
Ganl, Cesa nparl 
son of their 
gion; and this opinion was corfirmed by 
Tacitus, Suabo 


! 1] 
r coucluded, 





language, manners ¢ 


and othe rs. 


When this migration happened, how- | | 


s, probably, be- 


9003 and, pei 
harass- 


ever, is not clear; it wa 
fore the year B.C 
at the time when the Gauls were 
ed in the northwest by the 
Kymbri of Germany. 
The fugitive Gauls, 
channel, — the name of 
but why is not clear; and the 


haps, 
Belge or 


] 
sed the 


Britons, 
country 


who cros 


they called, ean its rocky shore, Albion 
or Highland. 
When, however, still before the time 


of Cesar, the Belge or Kymbri pursued 
them thither, and partly subjugated, or 
drove them to the northern mountains 
and perhaps also to Ircland—the name 


| Romans 


AND 








a a ; . 
Dritons was appropriated, by foreign 
nations, to the Beige, and sull later to 
their successors—the present English. 


It is not improbeble but that Ireland, at 
‘this tine, received its earliest inhabitants. 
The Gaels, who fied to Ireland and 


of Scotland are con- 
(Adelung Th. ii. 
enuine Britons— 
the 
however, as we 


into the 





e ! ‘ 
sidered ists 


np. 78.) 1 
. © 
the migrating Bel 
term was subseque llr, 


2 only 





i ing Kymbri ; 


have seen, ay ppu lied to them. 

The who fled to the north- 
ern mountains, wi afterwards, called 
Caledonians, from Cael, Gal, a Gael, 
Don or Dun, a tmountain—conse- 
- ar guerre or high land a- 
which was Tater 
in history, its name 
western situation, from Ire, Evre or Erie, 
language was called 
Flersich or 


| ( Caelic-Erinach. 


Britons, 


Te, 


and 
mS 
quenuy, 


Crs. known 


from. its 


Lic land, 
ré ceived 


“ west 3” and their 
by the hiehlanders, Hrsich, 
Erse, but by them 


estern Gaelic ° 





or \ 

Both the Gaelic and Erse have re- 
ceived by religi | 
Latin \\ 
the Nor 
ed th ( van words 4nd forms of 
S} ch, were of course, introduced. 

Es Es or Trish. 
lreland was first discovered by the 


A. _ 82. unde r the Govern- 


or of Britain, Agrippa; but it was not 
— "4 Was, conseque ntly, but 
lite known to the Romans; and not af- 
fected by their civilization. 
We have already said, that it was 


the 
by th 
Kymbri. Ciren- 
of the 14th. century, as- 

from this 
Scuite or 
This 


nn 
I 


much appears certain, that they were, 1 


England, at 
the latter 
Richard 


probably peopled from 
time of the 
Bi log or 
cester, a writer 
that the { 


receive d 


invasion olf 


serts, fugitive Britons, 
the 


means fug 


event, name 


Scoits—whicl itives. 
the tenth century, called Scots, and that 
whatever is said of the Scots, prior to 
that Irish. ‘The 
ame of the c ountry, Etrin or Erin, still 
nee by the inhabitants, is from Eir or 


period, applies to the 
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Jar, “west” and in, * island”—* west 
island.” From this the Romans formed 
their Juerna and Hibernia—we our Ire- 
land. 

Orosius, about A.D. 417 remarks, 
that Ireland was inhabited by Scots. 
Prosper, who wrote about A.D. 430, calls 


Scots: and Gildas, who flourished about 
A.D. 564, calls them sometimes Scots | 
and sometimes Hibernians. (Adclung 
loc. cit.) 

Towards the end ef the 4th. ce ntury, | 
in union with the L’iets, they harassed 
the Roman colonies in Britain; and, 
after the departure of the Romans, pos- | 
sessed themselves of the whole of North- 
Britain—the present Caledonia—which 
Scotland. 

The following is an Erse Paternoster, | 
according to the grammar of Vallancey, | 
of 1782. It is the language as now spo- | 
ken by the “ wild Trish.” 


was subsequently called 


Air w Ahir, ata air Nau. 
Our father, who in Heaven, 
Nihrhur hinm 

be hallowed his name 

tigu do Riachd, 

comes thy kingdom: 

diuntur do hoil air atalu, 
be done thy will, on the earth, 
mur nihur ar nadu: 

as itisdone in heaven: 





air naran leharil toir yun a ne 

our bread daily give us this day; | 

agus maith yun ar riacha, Mer wai wine dar | 

and forgive us our sins, as we forgive our | 
| 
| 
| 


reharna fein; 


sinners 5 


agus na leiv schin a oahu 
and not lead us into temptation ; 


ach sihr schin a ole. 
but free us from evil 


Adelung has adduced other formule, 
which differ in some respects, but on the 
whole strongly resemble each other. 


The Gaelic or mountain Scotch. 


It has been remarked, that the Britons, 
who were driven by the Belge or Kym- 
brito the northern districts of Albion, 
were called Caledonians from their resi- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ireland a barbarous island inhabited v3 | 
| 
| 
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| dence; and, until the present day, the 


hi 


Caledouia, at that time, included only 


rhlauders name their country Caeldoch 


the western, mountainous, region, to the 
north of the Firth of Torth, and of the 


| Clyde. get inhabitants of the less 


mountainous country to tne east are de- 
scribed by Eumeniues the rhetorician 
A.D. 297, under the name of Picts 
(Adelung p. 9.) ‘These were, perhaps, 
not so called from the Latin pictus, be- 
cause they painted their bodies, as this 
was the custom with all the Britons— 


| but from the Gaelic Pietich, “ arobher.” 
| Their true national name is said to have 


been Cruitnich, wheat or corn eaters.” 
Bede and others have considered that 
they migrated from Seandinavia or Scy- 
thia, but it is more probable, that they 
were genuine Gaels or Britons. 

The Caledonians lived with the Picts 
ia constant feuds; and the latter, in 
union with the Scots in Ireland, made 
numerous incursions intothe Roman ter- 


lritory. It has been remarked, that, after 
| : fa 
the departure of the Romans, these 


Scots, in 503, took possession of all 
Caledonia ; and from them the whole 
of the northern part of Britain was, 
ubsequently, denominated Scotia M- 
nor or Scotia Nova. As they came 
as conquerors, the eld inhabitants were 
made their bondsmen, and the land 
was partitioned under their most celebra- 
ted leaders, into Clans or families, who 





| acknowledged a king as their common 
sovere ig 


Under Kenneth, king of the Scots 
A.D. 838, the Irish-Scots of the west 
were first united with the Picts of the 
east into one kingdom, with the name 
of Scotland. 

The Normanni, at that time the 
lague of western Europe, could make 


| but little impression on western Scotland 


on <ccount of its mountains ; and of their 
expeditions in the western portion we 
have no historical accounts. All the 
islands, lying to the north and west, were, 
however, conquered by them A.D. 835, 
and some were long held in possession 3 
whilst, in the twelfth century, Scotland 
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became a fief of England and was sub- 
sequently united to her. 

The level, southern portion, and a 
part, also, of the eastern or former coun- 
try of the Picts, was early conquered by 
England, and settled by English Colo- 
nists; here, consequeutly, the English 
language was predominant. The west- 
ern, mountainous, portion,—the —high- 
lands—(Irish, banich or mountainland) 
with the neighbouring islands, alone re- 
tained their old clannish constitution man- 
ners and language. With the Scots 
from Ireland the Irish dialect of the Ga- 
elic became predominant over the Bri- 
tish. On the island of St. Kilda, one of 
the Hebrides, the Gaelic was said to be 
spoken in its greatest purity, as the inha- 
bitants had the least intercourse with fo- 
reigners, but this insignificant place, had, 
in 1764, not more than twenty-two male 
inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of the Orcades, to the 
north, use the English after the Scotch 
dialect ; and not many years ago the old 
people spoke Norwegian. 

The dialect of the Isle of Man or the 
Manz has deviated most. It is a mix- 
ture of Gaelish, Norwegian, English and 
Welsh. 

This island was, originally, peopled 
from Britain, and was well known to the 
Romans by the expedition of Agricoia. 
In the tenth century, itand the Hebrides 
and Orcades were conquered by the 
Danes under Prince Orry, who kept his 
court in the Isle of Man. ‘Towards the 
end of the eleventh century it was pos- 
sessed by the Norwegians, one hundred 
years later by the Scots, and in the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century by the En- 
glish. 

The following is a Paternoster given 
by Professor Vater of Konigsberg from 
a Gaelish Bible : it corresponds intimate- 
ly with that already adduced from the 


Erse. 


Ar ’nairne ata air neamh, 

Beanicha t’'anim, 

Gu diga do riogda 

tu air ne- 


Gudenta du ’hoill air talm ‘tn. mar 


amh, 
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Tabhar dhuin an nuigh aran laimhail, 
Agus ma? dh'uine ar fiach, amhail near Mathm 
hid ar fiacha, 


Na leig sin aml’ andh, ach saorsa sin’ o' n olc 


Manks—or Keltic dialect of the Isle of 
Man. 


Ayr aint’ ayns niau 

Casherick dy rou dt’ ennim ; 

Dy jig dey.Rihreaght ; 

D’ taigney dy rou jeant er Tallu, myr te ayns 
niau; 


Cur duin jiu nyn Arran gugh laa; 


As leith duin nyn Loughtin, myrta shin leth dau- 


Syn ta janu Loughtin ny noi shin ; 


As ny lthid ayns Miolagh ; 


Agh livery shin veih olk. 
Kymbric of Wales and Cornwall. 


Considerably before the time of Ce- 
sar, the Belew, of German descent, had 
the Rhine, the 
Gauls and taken possession of the coun- 
try between the Rhine and the Seine, as 
far even as Helvetia; and, as it is proba- 
ble, that the Gauls remained subjects of 
the victors, their language would neces- 
sarily become mixed. with the German, 
and a third Mongrel Dialect be, in this 
manner, formed ; the difference between 
which and the pure Gaulish was noticed 
by Cesar and others. ‘These immigrant 
Germans were called, by the Gauls, 
Belga, on account of the lowness of 
their land on the Nether Rhine (Ade- 
lung :) but they denominated themselves 
Kimri or Kimbri. 

Not long before the time of Cesar, as 
we have seen, a part of these Belge 
crossed over to Britain, drove the old 
inhabitants—the Keltic Britons—who 
would not submit to them, to Scotland 
and Ireland, and took possession of the 
coasts more particularly. How far they 
spread to the north we know not. By 
the Romans they were subjugated, and, 
probably, the language acquired a_ part 
of the Latin words, which it contains, 
during their long domination of four 
hundred years. On the arrival of the 
Saxons and other Germanic tribes, 
in the 5th. century, the greatest part ol 


crossed dispossessed 


























the Sele or Sede | were driven to 
Wales, Cornwall and Lower Bretany, 
where they have still kept themselves 
more or less free from admixture. 

The facts we have adduced will shew, 
that it is not historically accurate to de- 
nominate the Belge, who were driven 
to Wales, Britons ; and their language 
antient British; these terms can only be 
applied, with strict propriety, to the e rarli- 
er inhabitants of the island, who were 
forced by the Belg to escape “" Scot- 
land and Ireland. The Anglo Saxons 
called these expelled Belge, H ralen, i.e. 
“foreigners” and their country Males : 
they themselves still preserved, however, 


their old uame Aymrit or Kimri and call | 


their language Cymreg, which signifies 


“ native.” 


In Wales they lived, for along time, 


independent of the Anglo Saxons and of 


their successors—the Normans—-although 
they had constant quarrels with them. 
The ‘y were, thereby, separated into sev- 
eral small sove vieadie s, Which were sub- 
—— united in the three great states 

North Wales (Gevineth, Venedo, 


ti) to which the isle of Anglesey 
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be- | 


longed—2. South Wales (Dehawbait. | 


Demetria,) and 3. Powis, until 
I, A.D. 1273, added them to England. 

The Kimbric exists, in its greatest pu- 
rity, in Wales—being more mixed in 
lower Bretany with Latin and French 
words. Still the former contains nume- 
rous Latin terms, partly introduced du- 
ring the sway of the Romans, and partly 
with later religious observances. 

A great difficulty in the administra- 
tion of justice in Wales, exists even 
at the present day, from the inhabitants 
retaining their antient language ; and 
although a great part of the Welsh 
know English tolerably well, yet, in a 
court of justice, they will be examined 
only in their own tongue, as they are less 
likely to be harassed by the cross exami- 
nation of counsel. 

The following are Paternosters of the 
two dialects of the Kymbric—the Welsh 
and the Cornish ; which are still 


ken. 


Spo- 


Edward | 
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Ein Tad, yr hien wyt yn y Nefoedd, 
Our Father, who art in the Heaven, 
Sancteiddicer dy enw; 
Hallowed be thy name ; 
Deud dy Deyrnas; 
Come thy Kingdom ; 
Gwneler dy crwyllys, megis yn y nef, felly 


Be done thy will, as in the heaven, so 
ar y Ddacar hefyd ; 
onthe earth also; 


Dyro ini heddyw ein bara beunyddiol ; 


Give us this day cur bread daily ; 
Ll maddeu i ni cin Dyledion, felly maddewn 
And forgive us our Sins, as forgive 


ninnau tn Dyledwyr ; 
we our Debtors; 


le nacarwainni i brofedigaeth; 
And not lead us into temptation ; 
Rithr ewared ni rhage drove. 


But deliver us froin evil. 


Cornish Paternoster. 
Vy Taz ez yn Nean, 
Bone 


Tha Gielakath doaz; 


gus yw tha Hanawe : 


Taa Bonogath bogweez en Nore, pocoragen 


Veau ; 
n Duthna 


Givians ny van Rabu, we 


Roe thenye gon dyth Bara: 


cry cara ny givians 
rn fedia ny naraidn Tentation;: 
iver ny thart Docg. Amen. 

Of the Scottish language, which is so 
well known, we shall only remark, that it 
is largely ‘T’cutonic ; full of Saxon, and 
Scandinavian words—with a copious ad- 
mixture of French, owing to the intimate 
political relations, which existed, at dif- 
ferent times, betwen France and Scot- 
land ; and that the excellent dictionary 
of the Scottish language, by Dr. Jamie- 
son, with its suppleme nt, has supplied 
a great hiatus in the history of the di- 
alects of Great Britain ; and affords an 
interesting view of the various national 
rites, customs and institutions, which pre- 
vailed amongst the older Scots, as well 
as of those in vogue at the present day. 

Lastly. The following table exhibits 
the particular languages which are de- 
scended from the Gothic or Teutonic, 
and the Keltic, mother-tongues, as well 
as the degree of affinity, which they sev- 
erally bear to each other. 
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KELTIC. 


THE VIRGINIA LITERARY MUSEUM, AND 


GOTHIC or TEUTONIC. 











| 


Antient Gaulish. 
1. English 
in all its 

| Dialects. 
| Cimepric, or 
KELTo-TEUTONIC. 


3 


! 
wo io — | | 
2 4 ch | | 
J ad >» = 

Se ce. 

,S sz 

. £ & 
These remarks, 


consideration of Americanisms. 


| | 


2. Germanic. 3. Scandinavian. 


| coal 





— Se) io — — we) i) — 
_— rn _ — be a op) 
= A — / 4 O = 
de o Ss ) o) i) = 

3 pes = = = — © 
on ¢ ad ro) te | = Qa 

— _ = wh “ ~~ —e 
Co a e ’ —~ oO = R 
a =~ _ 03 _- — 
D a ~ mi 4 oe ro : 
= = = = a 
= ro) 5 

| 

| | | 

Fo iS _ 

= tae 

— Q Z 

4 . = 

sg 

“~ 

5 

= i 


with those on other English Provincialisms, will lead us to the 


Wy. 








DISINFECTING AGENTS. 





The small essay, by M. Labarraque, 
on the use of the chlorides of soda and 
lime, has been translated by Mr. Jacob 
Porter of Connecticut.* ‘The pamphlet 
comprises instructions, by the ingenious 
discoverer of the disinfecting power of 
the chlorides, for using these 
agents. 

Disinfection of a putrid corpse.—Into 
a tray, or other convenient vessel, pour 
six gallons of water; into this put one 
pound of the chloride of lime, which is 
easily procurable, and stir well the mix- 

A cloth is now to be made wet 
the and Jaid the 


invaluable 


ture. 
with 


solution upon 


* Instructions and observations concernin s the 


use of the chlorides of soda and lime, by A. G. 
Labarraque, and translated by Jacob Porter, 
member of the American Antiquarian Society 
&e . 32.—See Mu- 


laven, 1820, vo pp. 3d¥.—RSee 


New I 


senm, p. Ot 


corpse ; soon after this the putrid odour 
will cease. 

If blood or any other liquid pre ceed- 
ing from the corpse should fall on the 
floor, throw upon it a glassful of the so- 
lution; rub it with a broom and the fe- 
tid odour will disappear. Care must 
be taken to sprinkle the cloth, that covers 
the body, with the liquid contained in 
the tray. This will prevent the putrid 
odour from being reproduced. 

Disinfection of vaults §e—On two 
ounces of the chloride of lime turn three 
or four pints of water and shake the 
mixture ; sprinkle the solution in the 
vaults or in vessels containing urine or 
eeces : and if the offensive smell be not 
quickly destroyed, repeat the operation 
at the expiration of eight or ten min- 
ules. 

We know from experie nce that the 
above plan is completely successtul. 
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The pamphlet contains some cases of 


eangrenous and other ulcers in which the 
chloride of soda was productive of con- 
siderable advantage. 

We wish Mr. Porter had been more 
re. It affords too 


being a trans 


attentive to bis langua 
evidences ol 





many 
from the French, and is not always ac- 
= ! , 


curate Enelish. 








NORMAN-SAXON HISTORY. 


matter of no little 


neither the valuable 


It has be ena 
prise to US, that, 
work of M. Thierry on the 

1, , 


conquest nor the edition of the Saxon 
XI | 

( hHronic ie by thi ! ! n h BS 3 | 

3 ' 
any detailed 1 from. the pr | 
reviews ther of this country or of Great 
Bri r . iod t which they mu- 
rit n t } »> Wil mit ) l 
, 
tually i | ( of deep it t it 


lous revo- 


iS da 


h Enel nd Was sul ciea 


embraces the history of the vai 
Jutions to \ 


conseauent- 
i 


ly of the differ { npress- 
ed upon thre \ d politi il ( } ithe } 
of the country——ino lificatio whieh 
have been felt, in many of their bear- 
ings, to the most m ddern times. 

Mr. Ingram has the merit of having 


pre sente dus with the most com) 
best elucidated 
Chronicle; for, the Chronologia /Ing 
Savonica of Professor Wheloc, 
was the first attempt ofthe kind, publish- 
ed at Cambridge in 1644, is comprised 





edition of the 
] 


0 


which 


in less than sixty-two folio pages, exclu- 
sive of the Latin appendix; whilst the 
Edmund 
London, printed at 


four 


iinproved edition by Gibson, 


afterwards Bishop of 
Ox‘ord in 1602, contains nearly 
tines the quantity of the former but is 


Histoire dela Conquete le 

Par Augustin Thierry. VPa- 
1390—507 and 5660” 

with an English Trans- 
/ 


aud erp 
i 


l’ Angleterre par 
les Vor ma nils vc. 
ris 1825. Svo. p p 

The Saxon Chronicle 
lation. and crilical 


notes, wnatoru, to 








which ure added chronological, topog rapical, and 
Glossarial indices : a short eran “the n- 
flo Saxon language ; anew map ind ° 
rhe th Hep rch plates of By tl 
Rev. J. Incram, B.D Rector of Rotherfield 
rreys, Oxfordshire ; and formerly A ixon 

r in Oxford. Lonpon 1 p-p 
463 


far from being the entire Chronicle, as 
Gibson considers it—* nune primum t- 


tegrum edidit”—being his expression in 





the title page. 

‘The Saxon Chronicle comprises the 
original authentic testimony of contem- 
porary writers to the most important 
transactions of our Saxon ancestors, by 


and land, from their first arrival 


in Britain tothe year 1154. It moreover 
cont au multitude of interesting facts 
regarding their architecture, agriculture, 
colmage, ¢ meree, naval and military 





ind religion. In ad- 





mn to which 4 Ingram has given 

: y speci of Saxon poetry never 
d.  “ Philosophically con- 
remarks, “this ancient re- 

| cond great phen menoninthe 

hist y ol kind. For if we except the 
‘ nals of the Jews, contained in 

the several books of the old testament 
there | y other work extant, ancient or 
modern, which exhibits at one view a re- 


of a 
succession 


lar and chronological panorama 


described in rapid 





by nt writers, turough so many ages 
in their own vernacular /anguage. Hence 

) 1 } - ‘ 
it y safely be considered not only as 
the imeval source from which all sub- 


{ ) 
sequent historians of Enelish affairs have 
priucipally derived their materials, and 
consequently the criterion by which they 
ave to be judged, but also as the faithful 
depostiory of our national idiom: afford- 
i the same time, to the scientific in- 
mind a very in- 





x of the human 
teresting and extraordinary example of 
the changes incident to a language, as 
well as to a nation, in its progress from 
rudeness to refinement.”—AJngran, p. iil. 

W ith rega 
these anaals—an important point to be 
setued in all historical questions—we 
have more than conjecture. It 
seems probable that certain records had 


rd to the precise authors of 


little 
been kept in several province sof the Hep- 
‘hy prior to the time of Bede, and a 
question arises—by whom it is likely that 
they were made? The probability is that 
the chroniclers were « hiefly found in the 
favour of this view 


tare 





] 


monastciies and in 
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Mr. Ingram has furnished us with some 
argument. 

** In the province of Kent, the first person on 
record, who is celebrated for his learning, is To- 
bias, the ninth Bishop of Rochester, who suc- 
ceeded to that see in 693. He is noticed by 
Bede as not only furnished with an ample store 
of Greek and Latin literature, but skilled also in 
the Saxon language and erudition. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that he left some proofs of this 
attention to his native language ; and, as he died 
within a few years of Bede, the latter would na- 
turally avail himself of his labours. It is worthy 
also of remark, that Bertwald, who succeeded to 
the illustrious ‘Theodore of Tarsus in 690, was 
the first English or Saxon Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. From this period, consequently, we 
may date that cultivation of the vernacular 


tongue which would lead to the composition of 


brief chronicles and other vehicles of instruction 
necessary for the improvement of a rude and il- 
The first chrouicles were, per- 


haps, those of Kent or Wessex ; which seem to 


literate people. 


have been recularly continued, at intervals by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, er by their direc- 
tion, at least as far as the year LVUL or even 
1070; for | 


the Plermund 


. aC 
the Benet Ms. 


MS. ends in the latter year; 


the rest being in Latin From internal evi- 
dence indeed, of an indirect nature, there 1s 
great reason to presuine that Archbishop Pleg- 


mund transcribed or superintended this very co- 
py of the Saxon Annals to the year S01; the 
came to the See 


year in which he ; inserting 


both before and aiter this date, to the time of his 
death in $23, such additional materials as he was 
well qualified to furnish from his high station 
and learning, and the confidential intercourse 
which he enjoyed in the court of King Alfred 
The total omission of his own name, except by 
another hand, affords indirect evidence of some 
importance in support of this conjecture. Whe- 
ther King Alfred himself was the author of a 
distinct and separate chronicle of Wessex, can- 
That he furnished ad- 


ditional supplies of historical matter to the older 


net now be determined. 


chronicles is, I conceive, sufficiently obvious to 
every reader who will take the trouble of examin- 
ing the subject. The argument of Dr. Beeke, 
the present dean of Bristol. in an obliging letter 
to the editor on the subject, is not without. its 
force ; that it is extremely improbable, when we 
consider the number and variety of King Al- 
fred’s work, that he should have neglected the 
history of his own country. Besides a genealo- 
gy of the kings of Wessex from Cerdic to his 
own time whch seems nover to have been incor- 
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porated with any M.S. of the Saxon chronicle, 
though prefixed or annexed to several, he un- 
doubtedly preserved many traditionary facts, 
with a full and circumstantial detail of his own 
operations, as well as those of his father, brother 
and other members of his family ; which scarce- 
ly any other person than himself could have 
supplied. ‘To doubt this wonld be as ineredu- 
lous a thing as to deny that Xenophon wrote 
his Anabasis or Cesar his Commentaries. From 
the time of Alfred and Plegmund to a few years 
afier the Norman Conquest, these chronicles 
seem to have been continued by different hands, 
under the auspices of such men as Archbishops 
Dunstan, Alfric and others, whose characters 
have been much misrepresented by ignorance 
and scepticism on the one hand, as well as by 
mistaken zeal and devotion on the other. The 
indirect evidence respecting Dunstan and I- 
fric i3 as curious as that concerning Plegmund ; 
but the discussion of it would lead us into a 
wide and barren field of investigation; nor is 
this the place to refute the errors of Hickes, 
Cave, and Wharton, already noticed by Wanley 
in his preface. The chronicles of Abingdon, of 
Worcester, of Peterborough and others, are 
the same different 


continued in manner by 


hands ;° partly, theugh not exclusively, by 
‘ 
t 


hese monasteries, who very natural- 


monks of 
iy inserted many parfioulars relating to their 
6wn local interests and concerns; which so far 
trom invalidating the general history, render it 
more interesting and valuable.” ; 
Preface x. to xiii. 
By this publication Mr. Ingram has con- 
ferred an inestimable benefit on the Am- 
ateur of Anglo Saxon or old English lore : 
his work is also of itself, a sufficient guide 
for the student: the grammar, at the com- 
mencement, is short but comprehensive : 
the critical and explanatory notes fulfil the 
important purposes for which they were in- 
tended : whilst the chronological, topogra- 
phical and glossarial indices, plates of 
coins &c., are rich in information to the 
antiquarian or miscellaneous inquirer. 
Of the work of M. Thierry we can 
hardly speak in terms of adequate praise. 
It is a history, written as a history ought 
to be—exhibiting the most scrutinizing 
examination of authorities—a facility 
in seizing on the authentic—a freedom 
from all prejudice, and withal a perspi- 
cuity and animation of style capable of 
rendering the dullest subject pleasing. 
o 
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